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self, and tries, as it were, to expand a finite into an
infinite good. And, on the other hand, they are
capable of being purified and idealised by being
made the natural basis of a higher spiritual satis-
faction, elements in that comprehensive good which
alone can be regarded as adequate to the self.

It was, therefore, a very imperfect psychology ^
which led Hume, as it has led many, to speak of
the passions as if they had an independent nature
of their own, which reason could not alter. On
the contrary, we have to realise that, from the
beginning, reason enters into the constitution of the
desires, giving even to the simplest of our appetites
a character which they could not have except in
a rational being, and continuously transforming
them by the idea of the good as the realisation
and satisfaction of the sell For, as Plato declares,
man necessarily seeks the good, "having an antici-
pative consciousness of its nature," which gradually
becomes clearer and more comprehensive with every
step in the widening of his experience and the
development of his powers. Hence, whatever may be
the explanation of that division in man's life which
we ordinarily speak of as the conflict of reason and
passion, we must recognise that it is a conflict within
our rational nature, between different expressions of
reason, and not between reason and something else.
In insisting upon this point, therefore, the Stoics hit}